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New Plan Streamlines Student Activity Offices 


Of great interest to all Alumni is the recent action of the Board of Regents 
consolidating the Offices of the Dean of Men and the Dean of Women into the 


AWS CONCERT SERIES 
WILL BEGIN OCTOBER 28 


Opening with Risé Stevens, famous 
young mezzo-soprano star of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera and the motion pic- 
ture ‘Chocolate Soldier,” on October 
28 in Meany Hall, the Associated 
Women Students have announced a 
brilliant program for the 1943-44 con- 
cert series. 

On January 13 the series will bring 
to the Northwest for the first time 


m 


Todd Duncan 


Vronsky and Babin, sensational Rus- 
sian duo-piano team. Mia Slavenska, 
prima ballerina of the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo and her dance ensemble 
will appear on February 17. Famed 
Negro baritone, Todd Duncan will be 
presented on March 28 and Josef 
Hofmann, beloved master of the piano, 
will conclude the series on April 20. 

Reservations for season tickets 
($6.60) or individual concerts may 
now be made with the AWS office on 
the campus. 


Office of Student Affairs. 


Under the new plan, facilities for student activities have been expanded in 
Clark Hall where remodeling and re-arrangement of the offices has recently 


been completed. 


HUSKY HOOP ASPIRANTS 
ENCOURAGED BY “HEC” 


High school athletes just entering 
college who want to play a lot of bas- 
ketball will find no better opportunity 
than at the University of Washington, 
Hec Edmundson, nationally - famed 


__ Husky coach, declared recently. 


Coach Edmundson believes some of 

the 1943 Washington state high school 
graduates, who are still under military 
age and were planning to attend col- 
lege have been discouraged by reports 
that Navy and Marine Stars would 
dominate the Husky squad and enter- 
ing freshmen would have little if any 
chance to make the team. 
- But despite rumors to the contrary, 
entering freshmen will have the best 
chance of their lives to make the squad, 
gain valuable conference game experi- 
ence and earn their varsity letters since 
Hec is planning to field two teams in 
Northern Division competition this 
winter—one built from Navy and Ma- 
rine talent for home play and one for 
the road games, since service men will 
be able to make few, if any road trips. 


For eight years a member of the 
University staff, Mrs. Helen Carlisle 
Burnett, secretary to the Registrar and 
assistant in adult education, resigned 
October 1 to devote her full time to 
her home and farm. 


More undergraduates than gradu- 
ates attended summer quarter this 
year, according to figures released by 
Dr. Henry A. Burd, summer school 
director. 


Dean Newhouse, formerly Dean of 
Men and Acting Director of Student 
Affairs, is continuing as Acting Direc- 
tor of Student Affairs. His assistant 
director is Mrs. Mary Evelyn Hans- 
berry, former executive secretary of 
Panhellenic and adviser to Phrateres. 

The title of Miss May Dunn Ward, 
formerly acting Dean of Women, is 
now Counselor for Women and Miss 


Mary Evelyn Hansberry 
Mary I. Bash, formerly Associate 
Dean of Women, is Counselor for 
Women and Manager of Student 
Housing. Glen T. Nygreen, formerly 
Assistant Dean of Men, is Counselor 
for Men. 

Net result of the consolidation is the 
streamlining of six agencies into three. 
The offices of the manager of athletics 
and acting diréctor of the A.S.U.W. 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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Faculty on 


War Leave 


Prof. Frederick Cresciteli, now on 
war leave at U.S.C. where he is Visit- 
ing Assistant Professor of Physiology 
in the Division of Aviation Medicine, 
reports a recent trip to the Mayo 
Foundation and to laboratories at 
Wright Field, Yale, Harvard, Mon- 
treal, and Toronto. He studied research 
methods in use at the Aero-medical 
Laboratories at Mayo’s for six weeks. 


Lt. Winfred W. Bird, on leave from 
the Speech department, is now Direc- 
tor of the Ground School for Chinese 
Cadets at the advanced flying field, 
Luke Field, Arizona. His students are 
members of the Chinese Air Forces, 
most of them with combat experience 
in the Chinese Army. 


Sojourning in 
Sicily is Major 
Ernest F. Witte, 
although he 
probably would 
not use the word 
“sojourn” to de- 
scribe his stay 
rt there. On leave 
Major Witte from his posi- 
tion as director of the Graduate School 
of Social Work, Major Witte attended 
the School of Military Government at 
Charlottesville, Virginia. In’ May he 
was sent to North Africa and early in 
August to Sicily, where he is Director 
of Welfare under the military govern- 
ment. 


Lt. (j.g.) Rob- 
ert W. Buckley (ae 
of the P.E. de- # 
partment is in # 
charge of the 
swimming pro- 
gram at the & 
Pasco Naval Air 
Station; First 
Lt. Giovanni 


al Of) Zan 
Costigan (History), is in the Air 
Force, stationed at Williams Field, 
Phoenix; Lt. Julian D. Barksdale, 
USNR (Geology), is practicing firing 
machine guns at Virginia Beach, Va., 
and expects to see active service soon. 


Sieg Outlines Students’ War Responsibilities 


Eprtor’s Note: Following is the 
text of President Sieg’s annual address 
to incoming students, given September 
20, 1943. 


By PRESIDENT L. P. SIEG 


Today we formally enter upon the 
eighty-third year of the University. In 
other days we started our new aca- 
demic year after the lapse of three 
summer months of comparative quiet. 
Not so now. We are operating contin- 
uously throughout the twelve months, 
working not only by day but also by 
night. Today we merely pause to admit 
a fresh contingent of students, you 
members of the future Class of 1947, 
and to welcome back the many other 
students who have been away for a 
brief time. I welcome all of you, fac- 
ulty and students, to another purpose- 
ful war year. I particularly welcome you 
newcomers to this old university. You 
will have a commencement four years 
hence, but today you have your literal 
commencement. You are commencing 
a career which, in efféct, is pronounced 
by our President, by Army and Navy 
leaders, and by thoughtful men and 
women everywhere, as vital and essen- 
tial to the war effort as well as to our 
future civilization. 


University Essential 


The University is an essential in- 
dustry. This is not my pronouncement, 
but basically that of the War: Man- 
power Commission. Now that surely 
places on our shoulders a serious re- 
sponsibility. If you ever gained from 
your reading or from the movies a 
conception that college is a cross be- 
tween a country club and an incom- 
prehensible madhouse, and that the 
deans are the chief comic characters, 
you are in for a shock. There have al- 
ways been two kinds of college: the 
one of story, and the other of reality. 
They have met on common grounds at 
only few and distant points. 

Now, as in any essential industry, 
we can assume that you are here to 
work. You have jobs to do, and we 
expect you to do them every day. But 
you are thrown into jobs that are dif- 
ferent from most physical war jobs. 
In the ordinary job you have certain 
routine operations to carry out. You 
do that faithfully for eight hours and 
your day’s work is done. Here your job 
is much like that of a research worker. 


You have four or five foremen (your 
teachers) but these are different from 
most foremen. They will give you cer- 
tain tasks, and they will expect you to 
carry them out. But no matter how 
faithfully you carry them out, you 
will find that your foremen are not 
always too enthusiastic about the re- 
sults. Later on you yourself will not 
always be satisfied. You will wake up 
some day to find that this job you are 
doing is not like something to be done 
on a lathe or drill press, something to 
be done to an inanimate object, but a _ 
job that you are doing on yourself. 
You are the raw material which is 
being worked up into a more useful 
product. 


Student Responsible 


And, to carry on my figure, you 
may have thought that your foremen 
are responsible for this finished job— 
your education. But there you are 
wrong. You are doing it yourself. So 
you are here not only to learn to doa 
job, but to do it without much help. 
Your teachers can only assign you cer- 
tain tasks and give you hints now and 
then as to how to go about these tasks, 
but don’t forget that they are here 
solely to give you every chance to go 
about becoming educated men and 
women, not to do the job for you. So 
that is the kind of war industry we are. 
You all have jobs, and the jobs are to 
fashion something useful out of your- 
selves. | 


But now that you have been told that 
you have jobs and what those jobs are, 
one still can inquire as to why such 
jobs are worth doing, especially right 
now when every man and woman must 
work to win this war. War is waged 
with two kinds of weapons: physical 
things like guns, ships,ammunition, and 
airplanes; and human intelligence to 
direct the making and using of these 
physical things. Of the two, human in- 
telligence, obviously, is the more im- 
portant. Without it the physical things 
can not be conceived, constructed, or 
properly used. This is where we func- 
tion. Our job is to cultivate our hands 
and our minds so that they can func- 
tion. Not all of you will turn your 
trained minds directly to the making or 
use of actual weapons. We have a civi- 
lization to carry on; we have a home 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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Cadet Nurses Join Campus Uniform Parade 


Another uniform has joined the 
growing parade on the campus this 
fall. 

It is the grey and red uniform of the 
United States Cadet Nurse Corps, or- 
ganization of which was authorized by 
Congress this summer. The University 
of Washington School of Nursing was 
one of the first to be accepted as a 
training school for the program and a 
group of 112 students in nursing will 
form the first cadet unit to appear on 
the campus. 

Any student may apply for admis- 
sion into the corps upon completion of 
five quarters of work at the Univer- 
sity, according to Mrs. Elizabeth Soule, 
director of the school of nursing. 

The rest of her four-year course, 
leading to a B.S. in nursing education, 
will then be completely paid for, in- 
cluding tuition, fees, maintenance, uni- 
forms and textbooks. In addition, the 
cadet nurse is paid a small monthly 
~ stipend. 

Cadet nurses must state their will- 
ingness to make their services avail- 
able in essential military or civilian 
nursing service for the duration of the 
war but are not otherwise restricted in 
any way. 


SIEG ADDRESS 
(Continued from Page 2) 


front to be made to function. And, 
remember that war can not last for- 
ever. We have ahead of us the imme- 
diate job of winning a war, and when 
we have finished that we have the far 
more complicated job of rebuilding our 
civilization. 


Citizen Has Choice 


We can have the kind of civiliza- 
tion we want, but it will not come by 
drifting or by letting some raucous, 
selfish, self-appointed George do the 
job for us. We had plenty of good 
minds all over this world, minds that 
knew how to regulate our civilization 
so that it need not have descended to 
roaring guns and barbaric murder, but 
those minds were unable to function 
because other men were either too stu- 


pid or too lazy to listen or to act. Wal-. 


ter Lippmann has recently, and well, 
said that in America we must some- 
how recapture the intellectual and 
physical vigor of our early colonists. 


Models model cadet nurse uniforms: winter, left; summer, right. 


They were neither stupid nor lazy. 
They wanted liberty and they wanted 
it with all their hearts, and, too, they 
were willing to toil for it. All over the 
world the period since World War I 
might be characterized as the period 
of the great sleep. Men were aware 
that evil was abroad in the land, but 
they were too lazy or too stupid to 
rouse themselves. They talked of free- 
dom and liberty and the glories of 
democracy as though those things were 
gifts from on high. They contemplated 
the broad Atlantic and the broader 
Pacific and said how nice it was that 
we in America could live our own lives, 
safely sheltered from any attack. They 
talked about their rights and forgot 
about their responsibilities; they said, 
“Let there be peace,’ and scuttled 
hard-won battleships. 


Keep Awake 


We are now awake, and it is a pity 
that it has taken a world war to 
awaken us. For the sake of yourselves, 
your future children and their chil- 
dren, I admonish you young people to 
keep awake. Keep before you the motto 
of the Coast Guard, “Semper Para- 
tus,” always prepared. 

Yes, it is important for you to have 
minds and to train those minds. But all 
of that will be futile if you ever per- 
mit those minds to slumber. Guard 


America in peace or in war as a 
young mother guards her baby. Good 
things will come, the good life can be 
lived, but only if you work ceaselessly 
for them. 


Second Front Here 


We speak often of a second military 
front. There is another very important 
second front in this war and that is 
the home front. The war front seems 
to be going favorably. Not so the home 
front. Here again we find our old ene- 
mies, laziness and stupidity, chiefly stu- 
pidity. How does it happen that little 
men, stupid men, men with ideas of 
grandeur but with minds not much be- 
yond the eighth grade level have got 
into the operation of many of our 
home front affairs ? We have hundreds 
of agencies, and when these get en- 
snarled we set up a sort of super 
agency, which, in turn, is quickly des- 
tined to get bound up with red tape 
and be succeeded by a super-super 
agency, and so on without end. What 
is responsible for the cross purposes, 
the bickerings, the endless confused 
orders, the meaningless decrees? The 
college professors are at present the 
chief scapegoats for much of this. I 
strongly suspect that many college pro- 
fessors are mixed up in all this trouble, 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Prof. Trevor Kincaid Retires 
After Nearly 90 Years Service 


Nearly 50 years of full-time service 
as a member of the University faculty 
ended last month for Washington’s be- 
loved Professor Trevor Kincaid who 
retired September 15. 


Professor Kincaid will continue to 
teach, but on a half-time basis. He has 
been succeeded as head of the zoology 
department by Prof. Arthur Svihla. 


Now 71 years of age, Prof. Kincaid 
is by far the oldest member of the 
faculty in point of years of service. He 
first became a member of the faculty 
during his student days in 1895, two 
years before the late Professor Ed- 
mond S. Meany, Washington’s “grand 
old man” joined the faculty. 


Known far and wide as “the oyster 
man” because of his keen interest in 
the oyster industry since 1911, an in- 
dustry whose development in this state 
is very largely the result of his studies, 
Prof. Kincaid has made many great 
and significant contributions to the 
field of science, particularly in zoology 
and biology, for which he is world 
famous. 


Born in Canada of Scotch ancestry 
in 1872, Kincaid came to Olympia, 
Wash., with his family in 1889. He has 
been interested in natural history since 
his earliest years, collecting fossils as 
a small boy in Canada and turning to 
plants and insects when he came to 
Olympia, where few fossils were to 
be found. 


A veteran of many scientific expe- 
ditions, Prof. Kincaid went to the 
Pribilof Islands in 1897 for the Ameri- 
can Fur Seal Commission. He accom- 
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Prof. Kisecaid 


panied the Harriman _expedition 
(1899) to Alaska. In 1905, when an 
Austin scholar at Harvard, he studied 
marine biology on an expedition to the 
West Indies and Bermuda. In Japan in 
1908 he investigated parasites of the 
gypsy moth for the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, continuing the same 
investigation in Russia in 1909. 

Washington’s first Alumnus Summa 
Laude Dignatus (1938), Prof. Kin- 
caid’s honors and achievements are too 
numerous to list, but perhaps the 
greatest tribute accorded him is the 
deep affection of the thousands of stu- 
dents who have enjoyed his dry humor 
and acumen, been inspired by his en- 
cyclopaedic knowledge, and guided by 
his sound and kindly judgment. 


ABSENTEEISM STUDY AIDS WAR EFFORT 


A significant contribution to the war 
effort on the home front, the College 
of Economics and Business recently 
completed a study of absenteeism in 
Seattle war plants. The study was 
made in cooperation with the Seattle 
Civilian War Commission and directed 
by Henry T. Buechel, lecturer in eco- 
nomics, 


Members of the advisory committee 
were Dean Howard H. Preston, Dr. 
Henry A. Burd, Prof. N. H. Engle, 
Dean Edwin R. Guthrie, Prof. Clark 
Kerr, Prof. Donald H. Mackenzie, C. 


H. Ehrenberg of the War Commis- 
sion’s War Labor section, and Buechel. 

There has been wide demand for 
the printed report from war industries 
and labor unions, 


STUDENT AFFAIRS 
(Continued from Page 1) 


remain unchanged but the new setup 
will comprise the offices of the Dean 
of Men, the Dean of Women, the Di- 
rector of the A.W.S. and the Acting 
Director of Student Affairs, all of 
which formerly operated separately. 


SIEG ADDRESS 
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as are many young and callow lawyers 
who never yet drew up a good brief or 
conducted an important trial, and 
many other types too numerous to 
mention. A careful examination of 
the functionaries now having a brief 
day of power and glory will probably 
show that they are not standard exam- 
ples, certainly not the best examples. I 
suspect that, although many good men 
are serving us well, they are outrium- 
bered by the many little men. 


Congress Should Act 


I am not here this morning to com- 
plain or to tell you how this can be 
worked out. I shall simply say that I 
believe in our form of representative 
government, and I believe that our 
Congress should assert its unques- 
tioned authority to clear up our prob- 
lems. Congress should take charge and 
should ruthlessly correct the evils 
brought upon us by little, stupid men. 
No cries that cleaning house will harm 
the war effort should be heeded. If we 
do not clean house, we can easily lose 
the war and all of our ancient liberties. 
And if the Congress does not act to 
clean house, we have a sound body of 
citizens, people like you and me, who 
have the power to improve the quality 
of the Congress. The moral from this 
is that you students, you who are just 
about to enter upon war responsibili- 
ties and, later, your vital civilian du- 
ties, must shape your minds and your 
very beings to a hard, persistent, 
dogged determination to manage this 
nation of ours, to cherish it, to fight 
for it day and night. 

And now, in welcoming you, old and 
new students and faculty, I welcome 
you to a purposeful year, a year de- 
voted to your own efforts toward the 
making of your best selves, a year con- 
secrated to a determination to take 
your active part either in war or in 
war service, with a knowledge that this 
activity will serve also for post-war 
service toward a virile and dynamic 
civilization, a civilization that scorns 
stupidity and laziness and rewards in- 
telligence and alertness. The year 1943- 
1944 is now officially opened. 
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Faculty on 


War Leave 


In a letter to Dr. Sieg, Lieut. Comdr. 
Norman F. Kunde (Physical Educa- 
tion), writing 
from an ad- 
vanced South 
Pacific base, re- 
ports facilities 
as not quite 
measuring up 
to those at Sand 
Point and a 
need for Charlie 
May’s advice in planning athletic fields. 

Kunde is base welfare and recrea- 
tion officer. He has been in the South 
Pacific for eight months and is be- 
ginning to get anxious to get home. 


From Buffalo, N. Y., O. Harry 
Schrader, Jr. (Forestry) tells of the 
extremely interesting work he is do- 
ing with the Research Division of the 
Curtiss Wright Corporation. He is 
helping to develop wood structures 
suitable for cargo plane construction. 


Lieut. Byron Christian (Journalism) 
is with the army air force at Balboa 
Island, Califor- 
nia. He says he 
is thinned down 
to fighting trim 
but it looks like 
he will go on 
fighting the bat- 
tle of Santa 
Ana Army Air 
pee pee! oat Lieut. Christian 

Lieut. Christian is teaching every- 
thing from Military Courtesy and 
Customs to Chemical Warfare, but 
says that the teaching is pretty much 
the same as at the University except 
that “the class discipline is better.” 


Lieut. Robert Mansfield, also of 
Journalism, is writing radio script for 
the Army “Wings to Victory” pro- 
gram on the national hookup. 
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Soup’s On Three Times a Day 
For 1,600 Trainees On Campus 


ARYNESS JOY WICKENS 
ADDRESSES STUDENTS 


A prominent leader on the campus 
in her student days, Mrs. Aryness 
Joy Wickens, now chief of the prices 
and cost of living branch of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics in Washing- 
ton, D. C., returned to the campus last 
month, this time in the role of a recog- 
nized authority in her field. 

Mrs. Wickens, who graduated in 
the Class of 1922, addressed an as- 
sembly of economics students on cost 
of living trends. 


DR. POWERS COMPLETES 
MANUSCRIPT FOR BOOK 


Discussions on a number of topics 
not usually included in older texts have 
been incorporated in the recently com- 
pleted manuscript “Elementary Edu- 
cational Psychology” by Dean Francis 
F. Powers of the College of Educa- 
tion. 

One of the featured discussions con- 
cerns the psychological basis of guid- 
ance in the light of important war dis- 
coveries in the field of vocational edu- 
cation.. The psychology of teaching 
procedures is thoroughly treated in ad- 
dition to a standard routine of classic 
experiments and principles of educa- 
tional psychology. 


YOUTHFUL INSTRUCTOR’S 
DEATH COMES AS SHOCK 


News of the sudden and untimely 
death last month of Charles G. Padel- 
ford, well-known University alumni 
and instructor in the political science 
department, was a shock to his many 
friends, including students and fac- 
ulty members by whom he was ex- 
ceptionally well liked. 

Padelford: was the son of the late 
Dean Frederick M. Padelford. His 
death came as the result of a sudden 
stroke. 

Junior and senior crew manager 
during his undergraduate days on the 
campus in 1936 and 1937, Padelford 
was a member of Oval Club, Fir Tree 


and the Alumni Association executive 
board. 


Three times a day nearly 1,600 uni- 
formed trainees troop into the two 
big military dining rooms on the cam- 
pus to eat their fill. 

Their “fill” consists of (for exam- 
ple) 15 crates of oranges for break- 
fast, 11 one-hundred-pound sacks of 
potatoes for one meal, 650 gallons of 
milk per day, and 950 pounds of meat 
per meal. 

Despite the dreams of hungry 
mouths in relation to ration points 


which surely~must haunt her, Miss 


Margaret E. Terrell, manager of the 
University dining rooms, both civilian 


Shipshape for Breakfast 


and military, remains remarkably calm 
and cheerful in the face of it all. 

“Tt is interesting to notice what the 
boys go for and what they don’t like, 
although often we have to educate 
them to things they don’t like because 
of the limitations on the more popu- 
lar foods,” she said. 

“For example, coffee runs milk a 
very poor second. They love spinach 
and eat 900 pounds of it at a meal. 
Chicken, spaghetti, spicy meats, toma- 
toes, mashed potatoes and desserts of 
all kinds are favorites but definitely 
unpopular are squash and rutabagas.” 

One of the military dining halls is 
in the Commons, the other in the Navy 
dormitories, formerly the Women’s 
Residences. To operate these two 
halls, a staff of 202 persons, includ- 
ing bakers, cooks, dishwashers and 
waitresses, is required. Six dietitians 
from the Home Economics depart- 
ment supervise the selection of menus 
and purchasing. 


NEWS LETTER 


War-Conscious Collegians Organize Forum 


ENROLLMENT FIGURE 
EXCEEDS 6,000 MARK 


Exceeding the most optimistic ex- 
pectations, student enrollment for the 
fall quarter topped the 6,000 mark to 
reach an official total of 6,181. 

Enrollment for the fall quarter last 
year was 7,861 but due to the draft- 
ing of 18-year-olds, University off- 
cials had anticipated a much greater 
drop in this year’s figure. 

Army and navy trainees account for 
1,625 of the total enrollment with ap- 
proximately 1,300 in the Navy V-12 
program and 325 in the army pro- 
gram. The army figure does not in- 
clude freshmen and sophomore civil- 
ian R.O.T.C. students, of which there 
are about 400. 

Women are in the majority among 
the civilian students. Of the total 
civilian enrollment of 4,556, there are 
1,700 new students, either freshmen 
or transfers from other schools. 


DRAPER, COLE ASSIST 
STATE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Both Prof. Thomas R. Cole and 
Prof. Edgar M. Draper of the College 
of Education are currently engaged in 
intensive field work with the public 
schools throughout the state. 

Professor Cole is a member of the 
State Committee on School District 
Reorganization and is cooperating with 
the State Department of Public In- 
struction in assisting school districts 
in organizing new types of schools. 
Professor Draper is in charge of the 
University’s In-service Teacher Train- 
ing program and is working with the 
administrators and teachers in deter- 
mining schedules for the in-service 
program in various areas throughout 
the state. 


DR. WILLIAM M.READ | 
MADE UNIVERSITY EDITOR 


Dr. William M. Read, professor of 
the classics department, has been ap- 
pointed University Editor and direc- 
tor of the University Press, replacing 
Everett I. Rolff, who has been granted 
a year’s leave of absence for service 
with the Red Cross. 


HUSKIES BOAST TRIO 
OF GRIDIRON STARS 


The 1943 Huskies, looking back 
over a short but highly successful sea- 
son, can point with pride to three 
backs — Sam Robinson, Jay Stoves 
and Pete Susick—who set the touch- 
down tempo which garnered Washing- 
ton 150 points in four games. 

The trio, all of whom are in Marine 
training, were in the regular Husky 


vie 
Sam Robinson 


starting lineup, and with their hard 
line driving and their on-the-nose pass- 
ing, proved themselves to be one of the 
most formidable backfields in the 
country. 

Jay Stoves comes from Centralia, 
chose Washington State as his college, 
and played three years of varsity 
ball there before transferring to the 
University in the Marine program. 
First as an understudy of WSC’s fa- 
mous Pitchin’ Billy Sewell, then as a 
top-ranking triple-threater in his own 
right, Stoves has compiled an enviable 
record in Pacific Conference ball. 

Hometown for Susick is North 
Bend, Oregon. One of Washington’s 
own, he has played three years of var- 
sity ball for the Huskies, quietly build- 
ing up a record as a dependable, ver- 
satile player, working hardest when 
the going is toughest. 

A junior studying law, Sam Robin- 
son is one of Washington’s best pros- 
pects for All-American. Last year, un- 
heralded and untried as a back, he 
amazed even his coaches with his natu- 
ral running speed, his driving power 
and his competitive spirit. 


Proving that college students today 
are just as much concerned over the 
post-war future as their elders, a stu- 
dent forum on international problems, 
initiated by undergraduate leaders and 
the Student Council, has been organ- 
ized on the campus. 

The student forum complements, 
but in no way is controlled by, a sim- 
ilar faculty committee on post-war 
problems of which Prof. Melvin M. 
Rader of philosophy is chairman. 

Chairman of the student forum 
group is Hilde Mayer, a senior, who 
announced that students from all 
fields of study and of divergent politi- 
cal opinions have been invited to join 
the group, as well as student leaders 
in the military units on the campus. 

Not only post-war problems, but 
present day war policies as well are 
on the agenda for discussion at the 
group’s weekly meetings. Informal 
discussion at each meeting is followed 
by a panel discussion. 


Hilde Mayer 


“We believe thet today, more than 
ever before, students are seriously 
concerned with the problems of the 
day,” Miss Mayer said. “The forums 
are solely for students and give us an 
opportunity to do independent con- 
structive planning along the same lines 
that national and world leaders are 
thinking today.” 
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Committee Strives to Build Up 
U. Memorial Scholarship Fund 


Looking ahead to the day when 
many former students will be return- 
ing from the war and attempting to 
take up their education again where 
they left off, a committee of student 
and faculty representatives is work- 
ing now to build up the University 
Memorial Scholarship Fund. 

With $5,000 now in the fund, the 
committee is hopeful of building it 
up into a fund of $25,000 by war’s 
end, to aid the returning service men 
and women through scholarships and 
loans, according to Prof. Linden A. 
Mander, chairman of the scholarship 
fund committee. 

Established last year through a mer- 
ger of the A.W.S. Chimes Fund and 
the A.S.U.W. Padelford Scholarship 
Fund, the fund now honors the name 
of the late Dean Frederick Morgan 
Padelford and of Margaret Mitchell 
Donahue, manager of the A.W.S. at 


Curtss C. D. Vasl 


Viola Garfield 


the time of her death. Others may be 
memorialized through the Fund at the 
discretion of the committee. 


“Numerous individuals and organi- 
zations have already made contribu- 
tions to the fund, ranging from $7 to 
$1,000,” Prof. Mander said. “Many 
feel that to aid thus those who return 
from war is a fitting way to honor 
the memory of those who will never 
return.” 

No general disbursements from the 
fund are contemplated until after the 
war in order to build it up to a point 
where it will be of maximum value, 
Mander said. A continuous campaign 
to secure the needed contributions is 
being carried on and individual alumni 
or alumni groups interested in the 
project may send contributions in the 
name of the University Memorial 
Scholarship Fund to Prof. Mander at 
the University. 


FACULTY SPEAKERS 
TRAVEL OVER STATE 


Twelve. University of Washington 
professors are spending a good deal 
of their time during fall quarter “on 
the road” for the Community Forum 
series. 

Sponsored by the University’s Adult 
Education committee under the chair- 
manship of Prof. Curtis C. D. Vail, 
the series is in its second successful 
year. More than 40 requests for speak- 
ers have already been received from 
communities throughout the state and 
these requests represent more than 
65 speeches, since a speaker usually 
makes more than one talk in a town. 


Faculty. members participating in 


_ the program usually are gone from the 


campus from one to two weeks at a 
time, including several communities 
in their itinerary each time they go 
out. 

On the fall and winter quarter 
forum series are Russell Blankenship, 
Henry A. Burd, Viola Garfield, Mel- 
ville Jacobs, Linden A. Mander, Ar- 
thur W. Martin, C. Eden Quainton, 
Melvin M. Rader, Verne F. Ray, Jen- 
nie I. Rowntree, Frank G. Williston 
and Vail. 


When Capt. Eric Barr, head of the 
Navy V-12 program on the campus 
wants to have a word in person with 
his colleague, Lieut. Col. H. B. Joseph, 
head of the Army Specialized Training 
program, he doesn’t have to go far. 
Headquarters for the Navy V-12 pro- 
gram is in Lewis Hall, having moved 
up from the NROTC ‘building, while 
Col. Joseph has his headquarters in 
Clark Hall, right next door. . 

x * x 


Clark Hall has undergone some con- 
siderable remodeling to take care of 
the new Student Affairs Office set-up. 
All student activities are housed in 
Clark Hall and the new arrangement 
of offices includes space for an AWS 
lounge, crowded out last year by the 
expansion of the Coffee Shop which is 
located in the basement. 

* * 

If you have been absent from the 
campus for, lo, these many years and 
should return for a visit one of these 
days, don’t plan on dropping in at the 
Commons for lunch. Unless you are 
wearing a uniform, you'll be hustled 
out in a hurry, for the Commons is 
now the official ““mess’” for the Army 
and Navy boys. It’s the Coffee Shop 
for you. 

* * * 

That new, odd-looking building 
down by Engineering Hall, that looks 
like a huge, green barrel lying on its 
side is the scene of some very inter- 
esting activity. It is where Prof. F. B. 
Farquharson is carrying on experi- 
ments in connection with the proposed 
re-building of the Narrows Bridge at 
Tacoma. 

* * * 

Restrictions barring unauthorized 
persons on the campus on Sundays 
and holidays and from 10:30 p.m, to 
7 :30 a.m. have now been lifted. 

The restrictions went into effect in 
January, 1942, as a wartime precau- 
tion in the hectic days immediately 
following Pearl Harbor. They have 
now been lifted in view of the general 
relaxation of wartime restrictions au- 
thorized by the Western Defense 
Command and the Office of Civilian 
Defense. 


